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The  Boston  Model  City  is  one  of  147  in  the  U.S.  initiated  by 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government.  In  January,  1968, 
the  City  of  Boston  through  the  Office  of  Mayor  Kevin  White 
established  Boston's  Model  City  as  a  first  step  toward  the  reha- 
bilitation of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  communities  in 
the  City.  Each  program  of  the  Boston  Model  City  is  a  pilot,  an 
experiment,  and  a  laboratory.  It  is  a  pilot  in  that  it  has  never 
been  done  before.  It  is  a  laboratory  in  that  it  doesn't  pretend  to 
be  more  than  a  way  of  learning  through  doing.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment in  that  it  is  not  just  out  to  prove  something,  but  to  improve, 
and  to  develop  models  that  other  City  neighborhoods  might  fol- 
low. Each  one  of  its  programs  is  only  a  small  beginning  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  great  need.   But  it  is  a  start. 


Introduction 


It  has  been  nearly  three  years  since  my  appointment  as  Administrator  of 
the  Boston  Model  Cities  Program.  During  these  years  those  of  us  in  Roxbury — 
63,000  people  through  their  elected  representatives  on  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Board,  headed  by  John  Bulliner,  dedicated  staff  along  with  countless  volunteers, 
housewives  as  well  as  university  professors — have  worked  to  engineer  a  political 
process.  This  process  is  in  keeping  with  the  basic  principles  of  our  heritage:  a 
process  that  would  serve  as  a  model  of  how  a  community  can  work  within  the 
existing  systems  to  return  government  to  the  people;  to  enhance  the  ability  of  local 
institutions  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  community  folk  and  to  demonstrate 
the  costs,  both  social  and  fiscal,  of  such  an  undertaking. 

This  is  an  arduous  task.  It  is  a  conception  of  Model  Cities,  not  as  a  service 
delivery  system,  nor  as  an  end  in  itself;  but  rather,  as  a  process  for  positive  political 
change.  Positive  political  change  is  defined  as  the  process  of  maximizing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  city  structure  to  its  citizens  and  maximizing  the  responsibility 
of  city  citizens  to  the  structure  ...  in  a  word,  "responsiveness."  This  is  an  idea 
of  political  change  directed  toward  altering  the  relationship  and  interaction  between 
citizens  and  the  city  structure. 

In  Boston,  we  have  been  experimenting  with  a  new  citizen-government  part- 
nership. This  partnership  is  comprised  of  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council  and  the 
Model  Neighborhood  Board — the  elected  representatives  of  the  Model  Neighbor- 
hood residents.  Together  we  have  coordinated  to  develop  a  variety  of  service 
programs.  None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  if  the  program  were  not  a  major 
priority  of  Mayor  Kevin  White  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  without  the  approval 
of  the  City  Council.  However,  the  innovativeness  of  the  program  is  attributable 
to  the  involvement  of  residents  as  equal  partners  in  the  planning  process. 


The  variety  of  programs  developed  out  of  the  partnership  operate  in  what 
I  call  an  urban  laboratory,  the  Model  Neighborhood.  We  conceive  of  this  urban 
laboratory  as  a  vehicle  whereby  reform  can  result  from  social  experiment.  There- 
fore, the  programs  described  in  this  brochure  are  not  designed  just  to  provide 
services.  Our  service  programs,  the  Model  Neighborhood  Board,  and  the  tri- 
partite partnership  should  all  be  thought  of  as  experiments — experiments  that  will 
illustrate  new  and  innovative  approaches  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
urban  setting. 


Paul  Parks, 

Administrator 


Child  Care 


Families  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  now  have  a  new  opportunity  to  obtain 
quality  child  care  services,  through  the  Model  Cities  Child  Care  Program.  Ideally, 
any  family  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  should  be  able  to  obtain  child  care  for 
children  of  all  ages,  night  or  day.  Although  this  goal  is  far  in  the  future,  the  Model 
Cities  Child  Care  Program  has  helped  bring  it  closer.  Besides  helping  community 
groups  such  as  "Our  Place  to  Grow"  and  "Accion  Escuela,"  a  Spanish-speaking 
group,  to  set  up  their  own  child  care  centers,  this  program  now  sponsors  the  Rosa 
Parks  Day  Care  Center  in  Roxbury  which  is  directed  by  the  Blue  Hill  Christian 
Center. 

The  Rosa  Parks  Center  serves  90  children  ages  3  to  5  years  in  a  large  wooden 
house  at  12  Elm  Hill  Avenue.  There  is  one  adult  for  every  five  children  so  that 
each  child  can  receive  individual  attention.  A  well-balanced  lunch  and  two  snacks 
are  served  each  day,  and  the  children  receive  regular  health  checkups.  Parental 
involvement  in  the  Center's  life  is  strongly  encouraged  and  family  assistance  is 
available.  The  Center  will  soon  move  to  a  larger  house  at  49  Wayland  Street, 
Roxbury.    For  information  call  442-1620. 

Future  plans  for  Model  Neighborhood  child  care  include  another  day  care 
center  to  be  run  by  N.I.C.E.,  a  community  group,  and  an  Early  Childhood  Demon- 
stration Center  offering  a  complete  range  of  around-the-clock  child  care  services 
for  infants  through  pre-teeners. 

The  three  child  care  centers  will  have  405  openings  for  Model  Neighborhood 
children. 


Family  Life  Centers 


The  Family  Life  Centers  were  established  so  that  any  Model  Neighborhood 
resident  could  get  many  different  kinds  of  services  under  one  roof.  Each  Family 
Life  Center  is  designed  to  meet  family  health  needs  and  to  help  solve  other  kinds 
of  difficulties  such  as  finding  a  good  job  or  better  housing.  All  services  are  free 
to  area  residents. 

Two  Family  Life  Centers  have  already  opened  and  each  provides  total  medical 
care.  Doctors  are  available  for  general  medical  problems,  pre-  and  post-natal  care, 
care  of  infants  and  children  and  other  specialties.  Whenever  possible,  individuls 
see  the  same  doctor  on  each  visit.  If  a  patient  cannot  be  cared  for  by  the  Center, 
he  is  referred  to  one  of  the  Center's  affiliated  hospitals  such  as  the  Beth  Israel  and 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham. 

Also  available  are  speech  and  hearing  treatment,  mental  health  care,  drug 
counseling  and  help  with  problems  related  to  education,  welfare,  employment, 
housing  and  legal  questions. 

To  date  the  two  Centers,  each  set  up  to  serve  the  10,000  residents  in  the  area, 
have  registered  more  than  1,000  families.  A  third  Center  in  Area  VI  is  about  to 
open. 

Area  I  —  Brookside  Park  Center,  39  Brookside  Ave.,  open  weekdays  9-5,  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays  until  7  p.m.,  call  522-4700. 

Area  II  —  Mary  E.  Mahoney  Center,  54  Roxbury  St.,  open  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  weekdays, 
Saturdays  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  24-hour  telephone  service  to  arrange  for  emer- 
gency CARE,  call  442-1700. 

Area  III,  IV  and  V  residents  are  served  by  the  Roxbury  Comprehensive  Community 
Health  Center,  call  442-0788. 

Area  VI—  Center  to  open  at  12  Bicknell  Street,  call  288-9072. 


Parks  and  Recreation 


Where  can  children  play  in  the  heart  of  the  City?  Together  with  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department,  Model  Cities  has  developed  a  variety  of  programs 
aimed  at  answering  this  question. 

Last  summer,  2500  Model  Neighborhood  residents,  from  2-10,  utilized  the 
3  Tot  Lots  in  each  of  the  6  sub-areas  of  the  Model  Neighborhood,  where  mothers 
could  bring  their  children  daily  for  supervised  play.  In  addition,  mobile  recreation 
units  brought  play  equipment  to  informal  gatherings  right  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
which  over  750  residents  participated. 

For  the  sports  enthusiast,  two  softball  teams  were  established:  a  Teen  League 
and  a  Men's  League.  To  complement  these  activities,  trips,  contests,  dances,  parties 
and  special  events  for  every  age  group  took  place  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  artistic  talent,  over  25  young  people  were 
enrolled  during  the  summer  at  the  nationally  known  Elma  Lewis  School  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  Under  expert  guidance  they  received  instruction  in  dance,  drama, 
music,  art,  photography  and  stage  production. 

As  a  result  of  these  programs.  Model  Neighborhood  children  not  only  have 
safer  places  to  play  but  also  opportunities  to  develop  their  skills  in  sports  and  in 
the  creative  arts. 


Youth 


Young  people  need  places  outside  the  home  or  school  where  they  can  be  with 
others  their  own  age,  share  ideas  and  interests  and  plan  their  own  activities.  The 
Model  Cities  Youth  Program  has  designed  a  number  of  projects  with  these  concerns 
in  mind. 

The  Youth  Program  has  coordinated  and  implemented  programs  which 
enabled  youth  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  to  spend  their  summer  time  creatively. 
Among  these  was  "Youth  in  Summer  Motion,"  a  camp  which  gave  1000  Model 
Neighborhood  youths  the  chance  to  leave  the  inner  city  for  part  of  the  summer 
and  be  at  camp  in  the  open  country.  The  camp  site  was  located  at  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  Summer  Employment  Program,  working  with  32  local  businesses  and 
social  agencies,  placed  more  than  200  youths  in  paying  positions.  A  third  summer 
program,  "Youth-Tutoring- Youth,"  involved  100  young  people  in  an  effective 
cooperative  educational  program  which  is  now  being  continued  in  local  schools. 

Most  recently  Teen  Centers  have  opened  to  provide  educational,  cultural  and 
recreational  services  for  young  people.  Operated  by  the  Youth  Activities  Commis- 
sion, the  Centers  are  located  at: 

Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center 530  Warren  St.,  Rox. 

Dorchester   APAC   Center 110  Harvard  St.,  Dor. 

Lady  of  Lourdes  Drop-In  Center 46  Brookside  Ave.,  J. P. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  Drop-In  Center Egleston  Sq.,  Rox. 

St.  John's  Drop-In  Center 1  Roanoke  St.,  J. P. 

Central  Improvement  Assoc 120  Chestnut   Ave.,   J. P. 

Spanish  Youth  Drop-In  Center       365  Center  St.,  J. P. 
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Drug  Program 


As  in  other  parts  of  the  City  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  is  drug  abuse  and  addiction.  In  an  attempt  to  begin  coping  with 
this  complex  problem,  resulting  in  wasted  lives  and  rising  crime  rates,  Boston  Model 
Cities  has  established  a  Drug  Program  focusing  on  both  prevention  and  treatment- 
rehabilitation.  Besides  working  with  other  community  groups,  this  program  is  part 
of  the  Mayor's  city-wide  anti-drug  campaign,  "Turn-Off." 

The  prevention  program  works  to  stop  the  spread  of  drug  abuse  in  the  com- 
munity.  Activities  have  included: 

— Assisting  teachers  at  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Intermediate  School  in 
conducting  a  drug  education  program. 

— Conducting  a  six-week  series  of  workshops  on  causes  of  drug  abuse,  involv- 
ing community  representatives,  ex-addicts,  local  youths  and  parents. 

— Helping  youth  groups  form  drug  prevention  projects. 

The  treatment-rehabilitation  program,  which  helps  addicts  who  want  to 
become  drug-free,  co-sponsors  a  halfway  house  for  24  people.  The  house  is  run 
by  F.I.R.S.T.,  Inc.,  a  self-help  group  of  former  addicts.  Therapy,  recreation,  and 
job  counseling  are  provided  and  job  training  will  soon  begin. 

A  counselor  from  F.I.R.S.T.  is  available  at  the  Family  Life  Centers  for  help 
with  drug  problems. 

Family  Life  Centers:    Area  I,  522-4700.    Area  II,  442-1700. 

Halfway  House:    167  Centre  St.,  Roxbury. 
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Higher  Education 


If  you  are  an  adult  Model  Neighborhood  resident,  you  can  now  further  your 
education  in  a  pilot  Higher  Education  Program  unlike  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  Even  without  a  high  school  diploma,  you  can  take  college  courses,  receive 
credit  and  enter  a  university. 

Nearly  200  residents  have  already  participated  in  this  program,  and  34  of 
them  have  been  admitted  to  one  of  the  Boston  area  colleges  affiliated  with  it. 

In  the  past  restrictive  entrance  requirements  and  high  costs  have  prevented 
many  people  from  attending  college.  In  this  program,  many  of  these  barriers  to 
college  admission  have  been  removed.  The  only  entrance  requirements  are  motiva- 
tion and  ability  to  learn.  Entrance  is  free  and  books  and  supplies  are  provided 
to  students.  This  means  that  adults  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  college-level  studies  have  the  chance  to  do  so. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences,  mathematics  and 
communications.  Class  participation  is  emphasized  and  formal  lecturing  is  kept 
at  a  minimum.  Classes  are  held  at  temporary  sites  until  the  permanent  facilities 
at  Grove  Hall  are  completed.  All  evening  classes  are  held  at  Simmons  College  and 
daytime  courses  are  available  at  the  Roxbury  Boy's  Club. 

This  unique  Higher  Education  Program  is  made  possible  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  16  local  colleges  and  universities  whose  faculty  help  develop  the  cur- 
riculum and  teach  along  with  other  full-time  Model  Cities  staff  members.  A  Com- 
munity Board  of  Trustees  made  up  of  students,  faculty,  Model  Cities'  staff,  Model 
Neighborhood  Board  members  and  residents  has  been  established  to  ultimately 
act  as  the  governing  body.    For  information  call  442-8624. 
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Educational  Counseling 


Should  I  continue  my  education  and  apply  to  college?  What  financial  aid  is 
available?  Should  I  return  to  high  school  and  get  a  diploma?  These  are  questions 
facing  every  teen-ager  and  young  adult  who  is  attempting  to  make  important 
decisions  about  his  future.  For  some  individuals,  the  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selor provides  assistance  in  planning  for  the  future,  but  his  time  and  resources 
are  often  limited  due  to  the  number  of  students  seeking  his  help.  Therefore,  to 
provide  both  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts  with  additional  help  in  determin- 
ing and  working  toward  their  future  goals,  the  Educational  Counseling  Service, 
nationally  known  as  Talent  Search,  was  established. 

To  date,  project  staff  members  have  advised  more  than  600  young  people. 
Of  this  group,  almost  200  have  been  admitted  to  various  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  the   1970-71   academic  year. 

Housed  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Bardett  Building,  2401  Washington  Street, 
Roxbury,  the  staff  members  of  the  Model  Cities  Educational  Counseling  Project 
have  set  up  a  resource  center  where  high  school  students  can  obtain  informational 
materials  dealing  with  programs  offered  by  various  colleges  and  universities,  possi- 
bilities for  obtaining  financial  aid,  procedures  for  filing  college  applications,  etc. 
Four  counselors  are  available  to  assist  any  interested  individual.  Everyone  is 
welcome  to  participate  free  of  charge.  Open  9  to  5  weekdays.  For  further  details 
call  442-6602. 
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Adult  Education 


Adult  education  is  not  just  going  to  school.  The  whole  experience  of  living 
in  the  Model  Neighborhood  affords  residents  the  opportunity  for  informal  educa- 
tion through  participation  in  discussions  affecting  the  future  of  the  community.  On 
a  more  formal  level  Model  Cities  provides  an  Adult  Education  curriculum  op- 
erated by  the  New  Urban  League  of  Boston.  A  wide  variety  of  courses  is  cur- 
rently being  offered  with  160  residents  participating. 

For  training  in  basic  literacy,  there  are  classes  in  reading  and  writing. 

For  adults  who  want  a  high  school  diploma,  courses  in  English  composition, 
science  and  mathematics  will  prepare  them  for  the  Massachusetts  High  School 
Equivalency  examination. 

For  Spanish-speaking  residents  there  are  classes  for  learning  English  as  a 
second  language. 

For  learning  specific  vocational  skills,  there  are  courses  in  leadership  training 
and  administration,  in  typing  and  in  sewing  and  tailoring. 

Organized  around  expressed  community  interests  are  additional  classes  in- 
cluding karate  and  driver  training. 

For  more  information,  please  call   445-9450. 
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The  Elderly 


Age  should  not  prevent  people  from  leading  fulfilling  lives.  Too  many  elderly 
citizens,  however,  become  isolated  and  lonely.  In  the  Model  City  Area,  while  some 
elderly  citizens  take  part  in  the  variety  of  other  Model  Neighborhood  activities, 
many  others  find  their  expression  through  the  Council  of  Elders,  an  organization 
of  elderly  residents. 

Sponsored  by  Model  Cities,  the  Council  provides  many  opportunities  for 
senior  citizens  to  become  involved  in  the  community.  The  Legal  Division  has 
written  and  successfully  lobbied  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  creating  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Elderly  Affairs.  The  Council  also  works  with  Boston  Fair  Housing  and 
the  Tenants'  Association  to  solve  housing  problems  of  older  citizens. 

For  those  who,  because  of  illness,  cannot  do  household  chores,  the  Council 
conducts  a  Home  Aide  Program.  Twenty  workers,  many  of  them  senior  citizens, 
do  housekeeping,  shop,  run  errands  and  provide  company  for  shut-ins. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  good  nutrition,  the  Council  of  Elders  has  estab- 
lished a  Nutrition  Project  which  prepares  and  delivers  hot  meals  to  homes  of 
elderly  residents. 

Last  summer,  the  Council  served  over  600  Model  Neighborhood  residents. 

The  Council  has  five  Senior  Action  Centers,  places  to  go  for  assistance  and 
recreation.   For  information  call  442-4000. 

Orchard  Park       32  Dearborn  St. 

Warren  Towers 280  Martin    Luther    King    Blvd. 

Egleston  Towers        Seaver  and  Washington  Sts. 

Norfolk  House 14  John  Eliot  Sq. 

Elm  Hill 129  Elm  Hill  Ave. 
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Housing  Development 


Scarcity  of  decent  housing  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  has  made  the  con- 
struction of  new  units  a  major  concern.  The  Housing  Development  Project  aids 
groups  interested  in  promoting  long-range,  large-scale  housing  development.  In  co- 
ordination with  the  Model  Neighborhood  Board,  Model  Cities  assisted  in  preparing 
plans  for  Brunswick  Gardens,  a  new  housing  project  to  be  located  in  sub-area  V. 

To  provide  residents  with  the  skills  necessary  for  the  proposed  construction, 
the  United  Community  Construction  Workers,  under  contract  with  Model  Cities, 
is  conducting  an  on-the-job  training  program. 

To  provide  counseling  for  both  tenants  and  prospective  home-owners,  Model 
Cities  has  subcontracted  with  the  Tenants'  Association  of  Boston,  the  Association 
for  Better  Housing,  Fair  Housing  Inc.,  and  the  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center. 
To  date  almost  1,000  residents  have  been  assisted. 

Rehabilitation  Services 

Improvement  of  existing  housing  is  the  primary  aim  of  this  project  which 
processes  and  approves  applications  from  Model  Neighborhood  homeowners  for 
rehabilitation  grants  and  loans.  Owner-occupants  of  one-  to  four-family  houses 
within  the  Model  Neighborhood  Area  are  eligible.  Under  the  recently  approved 
Certified  Area  Program,  grants  are  available  in  amounts  up  to  $3500  and  loans 
in  amounts  up  to  $14,500  per  dwelling  unit  with  a  3%  interest  rate.  Under  the 
Model  City  Supplemental  Grant  Program,  grants  are  available  in  amounts  up  to 
$5000  for  correction  of  code  violations  and  emergency  repairs. 
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City  Services 


An  attractive  physical  environment  is  essential  to  any  community.  Taking 
steps  toward  this  end,  the  City  Services  Project  has  been  engaged  in  lot  clean-up, 
abandoned  car  removal,  and  bulky-item  pick-up  programs.  During  the  summer 
100,000  plastic  bags  were  distributed  to  experiment  with  ways  of  improving 
garbage  and  trash  removal.  A  City  Service  Inspection  team  supplements  city 
inspections  through  investigations  of  housing  code  violations.  In  addition,  1,030 
residents  participated  in  the  Rodent  Control  Program.  For  information  call 
442-6210. 

Economic  Development 

The  Community  Development  Corporation  is  engaged  in  aiding  in  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  local  businesses.  One  of  its  first  efforts  is  to  establish  locally- 
based  transportation  and  sanitation  companies. 

Physical  Planning 

Long-range  planning  based  on  community  priorities  is  the  main  concern  of 
the  Physical  Planning  staff.  In  addition,  assistance  is  offered  to  other  Model  Cities 
projects  and  community  organizations  in  all  phases  of  site  selection  and  preparation. 
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Other  Services 


School-Community  Communication 

Parental  support  is  vital  for  every  teacher  attempting  to  make  learning  mean- 
ingful to  each  child.  For  this  reason,  the  School-Community  project  is  involved 
in  organizing  Model  Neighborhood  residents  who  wish  to  participate  in  developing 
a  new  understanding  of  classroom  experiences  and  new  methods  of  learning. 

Manpower  Training 

Training  programs  for  Model  Cities  employees,  now  working  as  rehabilitation 
and  finance  specialists,  family  health  workers,  city  planners,  and  city  service 
inspectors  were  coordinated  by  the  Model  Cities  Manpower  Training  project.  In 
addition,  through  this  project's  efforts,  tuition  reimbursement  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  all  Model  Cities  employees  wishing  to  continue  their  education.  Clerical 
staff  training  has  also  been  part  of  this  program. 

Program  for  Children  with  Learning  Problems 

Education  for  children  with  a  variety  of  learning  problems,  as  presently 
offered,  is  inadequate.  Boston  Model  Cities  is  working  with  parents  and  with 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  to  rethink  attitudes  and  restructure  approaches  to 
special  education. 
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Increased  Local  Educational  Responsibility 

Working  with  the  Model  Neighborhood  Board  this  project  carries  out  research 
and  planning  to  involve  the  Model  Neighborhood  community  in  improving  the 
quality  of  public  school  education.  For  example,  in  response  to  the  Racial 
Imbalance  Act,  a  Partnership  Demonstration  Program  was  designed  with  the 
Boston  School  Department. 

Police-Community  Relations 

This  project  is  aimed  at  improving  police  and  community  attitudes  toward 
each  other.  Last  summer  this  project  sponsored  "Operation  Exposure,"  through 
which  over  500  area  youths  participated  in  a  variety  of  educational  and  recreational 
programs,  including  a  unique  flight  training  program,  supervised  by  off-duty, 
un-uniformed  policemen. 
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Finances 


Where  do  Model  City  Funds  Come  From? 

The  Model  Cities  Program  coordinates  and  implements  a  wide  range  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  city  government  services.  The  federal  government,  through  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  supplies  the  major  portion  of 
the  Model  Cities  budget.  In  the  past  two  years,  Boston's  Model  Cities  has  received 
$7.7  million  from  the  national  budget.  This  money  is  "seed  money"  intended  to 
attract  other  sources  of  funds  for  investment  in  the  revitalization  of  the  Model 
Neighborhood.  To  date,  additional  funds  have  been  channeled  into  the  community 
through  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  other  state  and  local  agencies. 

Where  do  They  Go? 

It  goes  to  support  the  many  programs  briefly  introduced  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Boston  Model  Cities  is  spending  a  larger  percentage  of  the  Model  Cities 
dollar  in  the  neighborhood  than  any  other  Model  City  in  the  United  States. 

Who  Benefits? 

The  Model  Cities  Program  provides  an  opportunity  for  residents  to  play  an 
essential  role  in  planning  and  implementing  a  wide  range  of  programs  designed 
to  serve  the  community  and  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  City  of  Boston,  at  a  minimal 
cost,  has  been  able  to  explore  highly  complex  urban  problems  and  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  possible  solutions  to  them  through  Model  Cities  as  an  "urban 
laboratory."  Through  development  of  one  part  of  the  city,  the  entire  urban 
community  benefits. 
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This  brochure  is  funded  in  part  by  monies  fron 
Urban  Development  -under  its  1966  Dem-^nst 
of  Boston  under  the  Administration  of  Ms 


^J.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Cities   Act   and   from    the   City 
n  White.         • 
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